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EDITORIAL NOTE: This issue of ADULT EDUCATION 
is wholly given over to a symposium on adult education for 
the aging and the aged. Because we believe this symposium 
constitutes a valuable resource for use in program planning 
and adult education leadership training, we have had addi- 
tional copies printed. They may be obtained from ADULT 
EDUCATION or from either of its co-publishers at 50¢ each, 
or 35¢ each for orders of 10 or more. 

Space limitations prevent the inclusion in this issue of 
our usual departments. Brief news of definite progress toward 
a single national association of adult educators will be found 
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EDUCATION FOR AGING 


A Symposium 


Introduction 


HIS NUMBER of ADULT EDU- 
CATION constitutes a sympo- 
sium on the topic of education 
for an aging population: It is 
the work of the Department of 
Adult Education’s Committee on 
Education for an Aging Popula- 
tion. Its purpose is to. assist 
adult educators by passing on 
to them the thinking of persons 
who have worked in the field and 
by describing some of the pro- 
grams now underway. 
Education for older people is 
a rapidly growing challenge for 


the following two reasons: first, 
the increasing proportion of 
older adults in the population; 
second, the growing conviction 
that education should be a life- 
long activity. All of us are 
living in a constantly changing 
environment, and more and more 
are living into a period of life 
hitherto experienced by few. 
The first National Conference 
on Aging was held in Washing- 
ton during the middle of August. 
Two of the 11 Conference sec- 
tions were devoted to educa- 
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tional implications of aging. 
Actually, the role of education 
came up for consideration in 
several of the sections. A full 
report of the Conference will be 
published during the winter. 
The two sections dealing directly 
with educational matters identi- 
fied four distinct functions for 
educational agencies: (1) re- 
search into the aging process 
and into means of satisfying 
older peoples’ needs; (2) train- 
ing professional personnel for 
work with older people; (3) 
conducting varied types of edu- 
cational programs and activities 
for older people; and (4) intro- 
ducing subject-matter on aging 
into undergraduate curricula. 
The papers in this issue deal 
with the third function. They 
show, as did the Conference, 
that while education has scarcely 
more than started to develop 
this field, there is a good deal 
of thinking going on. Dr. Dona- 
hue discusses the complex and 
shifting nature of the task of 
developing educational programs 
for aging and presents examples 
chiefly in the area of prepara- 
tion for aging and of education 
for continuing participation in 
community activities. Mrs. Rabe 
and Miss Randall and Mr. Car- 
stens identify several of the end 
results that education for the 
aged should seek. Mr. Lilliefors 
points out that adult education 
can be integrated with other 


types of programs such as group 
work. Mr. Moody discusses vo- 
cational retraining in the light 
of the problems faced by man- 
agement in employing older 
workers. Dr. Lorge discusses 
the types of research that are 
needed in order to determine 
how education for older people 
can be adapted to their capaci- 
ties and characteristics. 

The reader will discover a 
certain amount of overlapping 
among some of the papers, and 
may find himself wishing for 
more factual material. It is the 
opinion of the Committee on 
Education for Aging that the 
authors have done exceptionally 
well to uncover aS many exam- 
ples of existing activities as 
they have, in the absence of a 
clearing-house for such infor- 
mation. Their papers provide 
much that will enable adult edu- 
cators to set up local programs 
with a good deal less fumbling 
and with more assurance than 
were characteristic as recently 
as four years ago. 

It has occurred to the Com- 
mittee that some communities 
may think it well to postpone 
development of education for 
older people until after the cur- 
rent national emergency. The 
Conference on Aging considered 
this position and rejected it. It 
pointed out a good many times 
that the emergency can be met 
best by engaging the capacities 
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of older people in the total pro- 
ductive and community effort 
and that educators hold the key 
to success in doing this. Educa- 
tors know, too, that one of the 
aims of the democratic nations 
that must not be lost sight of 


during this critical period is to 
enable all their citizens to lead 
the fullest possible lives. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
FOR AN AGING POPULATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF ADULT EDUCATION, NEA 


Preparation for Living in the Later Years 


Wilma Donahue 
Director, Institute for Human Adjustment, University of Michigan 


SUITABLE PROGRAM of action 
with reference to prepara- 
tion for living in the later years 
is difficult to propose. Such a 
task is rendered complex be- 
cause there are a large number 
of unknown and unstable factors 
involved. In the first place, old 
age is not a separate, static 
period of life. The years of later 
maturity extend over several 
decades, during which the in- 
dividual undergoes continuous 
changes which may be as pro- 
found as those occurring during 
the first forty years of life. 
Secondly, there is no reason 
to believe that the old person of 
tomorrow will be exactly like 
the old person of today. Medical 
science assures us that it already 
has the knowledge and skill nec- 
essary to retard physiological 
aging and to insure prolonged 
vigor. Moreover, old people, like 
any other age group, are in large 


part the product of their life 
experiences. Since these are not 
the same for any two genera- 
tions, and since the pace of 
contemporary life is so greatly 
accelerated, the differences be- 
tween generations of old people 
may be greatly exaggerated in 
the future. 

Thirdly, the situation with 
reference to old people is an 
evolving one. If present interest 
and effort are maintained, the 
old person of tomorrow will en- 
joy opportunities for a life of 
continued usefulness and will 
possess a role in society as well 
defined as that of any other 
major age group. The accumu- 
lation of these factors leads to 
the obvious conclusion that, at 
the present time, we do not know 
the pattern of tomorrow’s older 
person. 

Education then has two prob- 
lems with which it must cope in — 
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planning for the preparation of 
people for living in the later 
years. It must provide guidance 
to the old and the near-old of 
today, and, in addition, it must 
develop a dynamic concept of 
education for an aging popula- 
tion which will allow for the 
evolution of a new type of old 
person functioning in a new 
social milieu. 


Education and the Old Person 
of Today 


With reference to the old and 
the near-old—the more than 11 
million people who have with- 
out expectation or preparation 
achieved the age of 65 and be- 
yond—education must take im- 
mediate steps. Programs must 
be introduced at once which will 
help this group of men and 
women find the solution to the 
problem which baffles them so 
much—how to live a productive, 
healthy, happy life in a society 
which resents old age and re- 
jects those who are old. 

Educators must lead the way, 
putting aside prejudices and 
preconceived notions about old 
age, and taking the facts into 
account. The facts are that cer- 
tain physiological changes do 
take place which are, as far as 
is known today, the results of 
the aging process and not of dis- 
ease. The aging individual un- 
dergoes certain changes in the 
pigmentation of cells, in the 


elasticity of body tissue, in the 
rate of recovery after illness, in 
the ease with which food is con- 
verted into energy, in the sensi- 
tivity of the sense cells, and in 
the speed with which sensory- 
motor reactions occur. Other 
changes about which old people 
complain are not so clearly the 
result of the aging process but 
may, on the other hand, reflect 
our failure to provide the ma- 
ture adult with stimulation and 
opportunity for the continuous 
development of personal re- 
sources through life-long learn- 
ing. We refer to the difficulty 
which old people report with 
reference to learning and the 
recall of specific information 
upon command, and the appar- 
ent loss of ability to deal with 
quantitative subjects such as 
mathematics. Some experimen- 
tal evidence seems to indicate 
that these losses may be, at 
least in part, the result of lack 
of practice rather than loss of 
ability. Even more questionable 
as the inevitable outcomes of the 
aging process are the negative 
concepts of personality disinte- 
gration in the aged and decline 
in intellectual ability. Not until 
society discontinues its rejection 
of the old and provides oppor- 
tunity for them to fulfill their 
needs for a secure, productive 
old age will it be possible to 
measure how much of the 
change in personality is the 
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actual result of aging and how 
much is due to the individual’s 
attempt to adjust to hostile cir- 
cumstances. Also of significance 
to the educator is the fact that 
the range of individual differ- 
ences in efficiency of perform- 
ance at any age level is much 
greater than the year-to-year 
changes associated with aging. 

Programs to assist those who 
are already old should be de- 
signed to achieve several objec- 
tives: 


1. To provide information about 
the aging process and to help in 
the development of a philosophy 
with regard to growing old. 

2. To furnish information re- 
garding the special problems which 
arise as a result of aging. 

3. To provide training in tech- 
niques for attaining a maximum 
level of personal adjustment. 

4. To provide training and re- 
training in skills and knowledge 
which will permit continued em- 
ployment and creative and socially 
significant activity. 


How can these objectives be 
achieved? 


Because virtually all old people 
need the opportunity to partici- 
pate in educational programs, 
there can be no single approach 
and no single responsible agen- 
cy. The adult educators in in- 
dustry, in unions, in organized 
community groups, in churches, 
in fraternal organizations and 
clubs have as great a responsi- 
bility in preparing people for 


living in the later years as have 
those who are working in formal 
educational institutions. 
Fortunately, there are already 
examples of programs in opera- 
tion which may serve as points 
of reference in developing new 
ones. At the University of 
Michigan a course now called 
“Living in the Later Years” has 
been offered by the Institute for 
Human Adjustment through the 
Extension Service for several 
years. It is designed to attain 
the first two of the previously 
enumerated objectives and in- 
directly to contribute to the 
third. The content of the course 
is based upon the expressed 
needs of older people as deter- 
mined through personal inter- 
views.) The series of twelve non- 
credit lectures and discussions 
include the following topics: 
aging in American life; psycho- 
logical aspects of growing older; 
physical health and care; nutri- 
tional needs; maintenance of 
mental health ; family life, living 
arrangements and housing; fi- 
nancing the later years; employ- 
ment opportunities; citizenship 
opportunities and obligations; 
creative and recreational activi- 
ties; legal problems; and reli- 
gious opportunities and satisfac- 
tions. The students in the course 
have ranged from 18 to 90 years 
of age; the modal age has usu- 


i a Clark. “Aging and Living,” Adult Education Bulletin, 13, 1948, 
04-211, 
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ally been in the early sixties. 
Approximately 25% of the stu- 
dents have been professional 
workers who serve or are plan- 
ning to serve old people. One 
group of 150 students was asked 
to report their reasons for elect- 
ing the course. The replies were 
analyzed into five categories. 
Table I indicates the number of 
replies falling in each category. 


lar course in one of the metro- 
politan branch libraries and used 
other students from the class as 
lecturers. This program has now 
spread to other library branches 
in the city. Other groups of stu- 
dents are at present discussing 
ways and means to procure more 
adequate housing for themselves, 
and still another is exploring the 
possibilities for establishing a 


TABLE I 
Stated Reasons for Electing a Course on Aging 
Number 
Reason Categories Giving Reason 
1. To secure assistance with problems of 49 
personal adjustment 
2. To combat loneliness and make friends 29 
3. To learn about activities, new interests, 36 
jobs, and ways to be useful 
4. To gain information about aging (non- 86 
professional) 
5. To gain information about old people 53 
(professional) 


No systematic study or tabu- 
lation of the outcomes of the 
course has been attempted, but 
some casual information is avail- 
able. Community clubs for older 
people started by the students 
drew the attention of the com- 
munity to the needs of the older 
citizen, with the result that rec- 
reational facilities and leader- 
ship have been provided and op- 
portunities have arisen for the 
formation of other groups.? One 
of the students planned a simi- 


community center including a 
store for the sale of items pro- 
duced by themselves and other 
older people. Individuals have 
been assisted in achieving a bet- 
ter personal adjustment because 
they have found a useful outlet 
for their energies in serving 
other old people, in participat- 
ing in research activities under 
the supervision of the Institute 
staff,’ in the formation of new 
and enduring friendships, and 
in the opportunity for discus- 


*Hunter, W., Tibbitts, C. & Coons, D. “A Recreational-Educational Ex- 
periment,” in Planning the Older Years (edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark 
Tibbitts). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950. 
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sion and for satisfying inter- 
personal] relationships with their 
peers who have similar problems 
and needs. 

Other colleges and universities 
are now offering similar courses 
for old people. At least one 
course has been given which was 
designed to achieve the third ob- 
jective—training in techniques 
for attaining personal adjust- 
ment. This course, entitled 
“Problems of Aging’, was of- 
fered at Cleveland College. The 
enrollment was limited to a 
small number, and through the 
group process the students were 
assisted in working out their 
individual problems. 

Educational plans for achiev- 
ing the various objectives need 
not be and fortunately are not 
restricted to formal educational 
units. Wise educators are going 
where older people are. As a 
result, we already have a few 
pioneering programs which will 
serve as guides to future plan- 
ning. Some industrial concerns 
are attempting to assist their 
older workers to prepare for re- 
tirement.4 Unions are becoming 
more cognizant of the need to 
examine the meaning of the 
newly found leisure of their re- 
tired members. A few homes 
for old people have instituted 


programs which are helping 
some of their residents to re- 
turn to an independent life. 
Communities are organizing lec- 
ture series and institutes to dis- 
cuss some of the more pressing 
and practical problems of older 
people. Radio and television 
programs are presenting older 
people and their needs in an 
instructive and interesting way. 
At least one newspaper (Chicago 
Daily News) is devoting a daily 
column to the problems and op- 
portunities of the older person 
of today. 

As yet not much has been 
accomplished with regard to the 
fourth objective—the retraining 
of the aging person for the per- 
formance of new skills or the 
pursuit of new interests. How- 
ever, the pattern of cooperative 
training programs which have 
been established for youth might 
well be followed in the retrain- 
ing of old people. An integrated 
program carried on by industry, 
the community and the school 
could assist the older individual 
to model a new pattern of living 
in the later years which would 
result in maximum satisfaction 
to himself as well as usefulness 
to an employer and to the com- 
munity. 

Courses, institutes, special 


*Donahue, Wilma. “An Experiment in the Restoration and Preservation of 
Personality in the Aged,” in Planning the Older Years. 


‘Robson, R. B. “Experiment in Education of the Older Worker,” Industrial 


Medicine & Surgery, 18, 1949, 365-367. 
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training sessions and general 
educational opportunities are the 
only programs that our educa- 
tors are offering at present, and 
these are available on but a lim- 
ited basis. At least one sugges- 
tion has been made that colleges 
for old people be established as 
a regular part of the educational 
system.' Such colleges, it is pro- 
posed, should have their own 
campuses, dormitories, school 
buildings, recreational grounds, 
instructional staffs and curricu- 
la. The latter should include 
training in how to live life as 
an old person. Information re- 
garding the changed physiologi- 
cal needs and functions should 
be provided; training in proper 
eating habits and diets should be 
given; daily schedules of rest 
and of personal hygiene should 
be practiced to establish such 
new habits as are needed; 
opportunity for gaining new 
knowledge and for the develop- 
ment of new interests or the 
pursuit of old ones, along with 
training in particular skills, 
should be available. An integral 
part of the curriculum should 
center around training for living 
with others and for establishing 
and maintaining satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships. All 


these activities should be direct- 
ed toward the ultimate goals of 
life after “graduation” from 
this college. A similar educa- 
tional plan, which could be car- 
ried out by the community col- 
lege or the high school, is sug- 
gested for those who would not 
be eligible for “‘college’’. 

Provocative as these sugges- 
tions are, we cannot wait for 
their full development before 
taking steps which may eventu- 
ally lead to full-scale schools for 
older people. In almost every 
community there is a significant 
number of old people who are 
today in need of opportunity to 
prepare, albeit belatedly, for 
their later years. At the same 
time, in almost every commu- 
nity, large parts of the school 
plant close down promptly at 
five o’clock or earlier. Such fa- 
cilities as are now in existence 
could be put to use at the cost 
of a small additional staff, which 
frequently would be available 
among the older people them- 
selves. 

One service to be introduced 
in a full-scale program is that 
of counseling for older people.® 
The experience of those educa- 
tors who already have programs 
for old people is that the older 


‘Henry S. Curtis in a private communication to the author. 

*Donahue, Wilma. “Age with a Future: the Role of Education,” in Social 
Work in the Current Scene (Volume II of Proceedings of the 77th Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work). New York: Columbia 


University Press (in press). 
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individual is just as anxious for 
guidance in working out his 
vocational, family and _ social 
plans as are younger people. 
This need can be easily under- 
stood when we consider that one 
of the characteristics of life in 
the later years is the loss of 
friends and families. Many old- 
er people literally have no one 
with whom they can review 
their problems as they attempt 
to work out solutions. Redirec- 
tion of effort and activity should 
be based upon available scien- 
tific knowledge with regard to 
the measurement of aptitudes, 
occupational demands and place- 
ment, and economic trends. The 
professional counselor should be 
employed preferably as part of 
a community team to serve old 
people or as a part of the regu- 
lar staff of the adult education 
school. 


Education and the Old Person 
of Tomorrow 


Continued growth and devel- 
opment resulting in maximum 
productivity which is in har- 
mony with changing capacities 
and energies would seem to be 
a reasonable goal of education 
for an aging population. In fact, 
education will play a very sig- 
nificant part in determining 
what the old person of tomorrow 
will be. Properly conceived, it 
will prepare the individual at 


the appropriate time for each 


phase of life, will promote his 
orderly transition from one pe- 
riod of life to another, and will 
prevent the disruption of the 
continued growth and use of his 
personal resources at any age 
level. 

Recognizing that we have no 
knowledge about the older per- 
son of the future other than the 
limited information we have 
about the old person of today, 
there is still much to be done to 
initiate a dynamic educational 
program designed to meet the 
needs of the aging in the chang- 
ing scene of modern life. Con- 
tinuous learning throughout life 
should be the accepted standard 
of individuals and educators 
alike. With the assurance from 
science of prolonged years of 
vigor and increased longevity, it 
should become less difficult to 
convince people of the need to 
prepare for continued useful- 
ness to society. If this changed 
attitude is brought about, it 
should be reflected in demands 
from the many millions of aging 
people for increased educational 
opportunity to ready themselves 
for their later years. At least by 
middle age they will be seeking 
information and training which 
will increase their opportunities 
for employment following retire- 
ment from regular occupations. 
They will want knowledge with 
reference to the maintenance of 
income and of a reasonable 
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standard of living throughout 
life. They will need information 
regarding healthful living prac- 
tices, methods for retarding the 
aging process, and the control 
and avoidance of chronic dis- 
ease. They will require knowl- 
edge and counseling in the tech- 
niques which in later life will 
ensure effective family and 
group membership and maxi- 
mum personal adjustment. They 
will apply for training in skills 
and creative activities which 
bring the same satisfactions in 
old age as do similar activities 
in youth and maturity. Finally, 
they will want guidance in the 
evaluation of their own roles as 
effective citizens on the local, 
state and national scene. 
Further, it is indicated that 
existing curricula at all school 
levels should be examined and 
modified to provide for an inter- 
pretation to all ages of the po- 
tentialities of older people, their 
role in society, and the signifi- 
cance and value of aging. The 
young should know what it will 
mean to live in a population 
heavily weighted with older peo- 
ple and how this will be re- 
flected in the various cultural 
phases of life. They should learn 
to appreciate the significance of 
the need to establish a life pat- 
tern which will permit many 
decades of independence and 
productivity. They should be 
taught that preparation for suc- 


cessive phases of life is a con- 
tinuous process and, according- 
ly, that they must pursue educa- 
tion throughout life. 

Another area needing attention 
with reference to the old person 
of tomorrow is the determina- 
tion of the contributions and re- 
sponsibilities of the various in- 
stitutions for preparing people 
for living in the later years. 
Perhaps the types of responsi- 
bilities which are now accepted 
will not require substantial mod- 
ification. However, if the roles 
of public schools, technical 
schools and institutes, colleges 
and universities, libraries, gov- 
ernmental agencies, unions, civic 
and fraternal groups and the 
church were better defined, and 
if integrated programs and com- 
mon goals were established, the 
needs of the aging would be 
served more adequately. For 
example, it would be of little 
value for industry to develop a 
program designed to prepare 
people for a productive and 
worthwhile life after retirement 
if the community had not made 
the necessary provisions for 
those so prepared to make use 
of their knowledge. The same 
may be said for all other edu- 
cational agencies. 

Education has already recog- 
nized the need to extend its con- 
cepts of adult education to in- 
clude the aging population. The 
appointment of a Committee on 
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Education for an Aging Popu- 
lation by the Department of 
Adult Education is one evidence 
of this interest; the more recent 
plan to establish a single adult 
education organization which 
will emphasize the needs of the 
aging is another. But action on 
the part of educators at the local 
level is also needed. In the ab- 
sence of established patterns, 
experimental programs and 


modifications of existing pro- 
grams and courses to include 
the aging should be initiated, 
reported, and their outcomes 
evaluated. Those techniques, 


methods, materials and concepts 


which promote the productivity 
and happiness of aging people 
should be retained, and new 
programs based on the conclu- 
sions from previous research 
should be developed. 


Community Attitudes and the 
Older Citizen 


Arthur Carstens 


Assistant Head of Extension Services, Instituce of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, Los Angeles 


— IS A NEED on the part 
of all community leaders to 
re-examine their attitudes and 
practices with respect to older 
persons. Today one-third of all 
American voters are over 50 
years old; 25 years hence 40% 
will be. Age can become a pow- 
erful coalescing force for a po- 
litical or social block. The aged 
may, and do in some cases, rank 
with farm, labor and veteran 
groups as a powerful influence 
in our political and social life. 
It may be too early to suggest a 
struggle between youth and age, 
but as older citizens become 
more numerous, the latent pos- 
sibilities exist. A struggle cer- 


tainly will develo: if we con- 
tinue to increase the number of 
older citizens and continue to 
lower the age at which they are 
compelled to retire from useful 
work. 

During the past half century 
there have been unprecedented 
changes in the economic status 
of older workers. In 1890, for 
example, 70% of the men 65 
years of age and older were in 
the work force. By 1940, this 
figure had declined to 42%. The 
net result of the rise in the 
number of aged combined with 
decreasing labor force partici- 
pation has been a tremendous 
drive for security. This drive 
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for security is often interpreted 
as a wish to retire from pro- 
ductive employment. Actually, 
in most instances, it is only a 
hope to escape eventually from 
the monotony of industrial life 
and the insecurity of industrial 
employment. The older worker 
wants to continue as a useful 
citizen. 


Employer and Labor Interest 


If our primary goal is to help 
older workers realize as fully as 
possible their hopes for security, 
and thus facilitate the personal 
development of all citizens, sev- 
eral groups must be alerted to 
the need for cooperative effort. 
The first of these is the employer 
group. Employers are now in a 
difficult position with respect to 
the older worker. Rapid tech- 
nological change makes it neces- 
sary for them to maintain the 
highest possible degree of flex- 
ibility within the work force. 
Flexibility can be maintained 
only by a systematic program 
of training designed to enable 
all age groups of workers to 
meet new technological prob- 
lems. If an employer seeks help 
from educational institutions, in 
many instances he finds these 
schools absorbed in the problems 
of training the young. Where 
resources permit giving help to 
older workers, courses of study 
too often focus on preparation 
for retirement rather than on 


training for new work. Also 
there are rigidities resulting 
from seniority rules and pension 
programs. All of these conspire 
to make it difficult for an em- 
ployer who seeks to build a work 
force able to adjust to social, 
economic and technological 
change. 

In recent years many im- 
portant employer organizations 
have sought to develop a pro- 
gram designed, first, to give a 
sense of security and, second, 
to maintain an interest in par- 
ticipation. The Reports of the 
New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Problems of 
Aging contain excellent summa- 
ries of efforts by business lead- 
ers to assist older workers to 
maintain an interest in and to 
participate in useful work. The 
March, 1950, issue of Personnel, 
published by the American Man- 
agement Association, contains 
an excellent summary of con- 
structive programs initiated by 
employer groups. Perhaps these 
and others will disclose means 
of arresting the trend toward 
earlier and earlier retirement 
from productive employment. 
These programs may also help 
to develop an appreciation of 
the abilities of older workers on 
the part of management and the 
community. 

The second group which must 
be included in any community 
educational program dealing 
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with old age is the trade unions. 
In the development of such a 
program, persons who work 
with trade unions must also be 
prepared for what appear to be 
conflicting pressures and inter- 
ests. The first and most basic 
pressure upon most unions is a 
demand by members for an ade- 
quate pension at a substantially 
lower age than is set at present. 
The second will be the right to 
continue one’s employment after 
the pension age has been reached. 
The opportunity for full employ- 
ment as long as people are able 
to work is the opportunity most 
cherished by union members. 
The right they insist on is the 
right to pensions if suitable em- 
ployment is not available. 

Extension staffs and adult 
education centers throughout 
the country are aware of an in- 
creasing interest by unions in 
educational programs relating 
to old age security. In the 1950 
report of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau, John Connors notes 
that one of the major themes 
of union education meetings is 
security. 

Often the interest of unions 
in education relating to old age 
security is first indicated by a 
request for a course on pensions. 
Along with other segments of 
the community, working people 
are inclined to accept the in- 
evitability of complete unem- 
ployment during old age. Many 


also accept as fact the idea that 
older persons lose their ability 
to learn and to work. Accept- 
ance of these views explains the 
interest in pensions. Educators 
have a responsibility to help 
adults explore other means of 
meeting the challenge of old age. 
If the need for security is under- 
stood, adult education agencies 
can proceed further and build 
an awareness of the means by 
which older persons can con- 
tribute more fully to economic, 
social and political life. 


Programs and Requirements 


In addition to industry and 
organized labor, the community 
with all its numerous agencies 
also has a great responsibility 
to provide the facilities needed. 
This means training and re- 
training facilities, an adequate 
placement service, educational 
opportunities and all kinds of 
professional assistance. 

A study of 98 cities reveals 
that while active experimenta- 
tion has begun, no comprehen- 
sive program for the older work- 
er is underway anywhere in the 
United States. Basic to any pro- 
gram is a public recognition that 
more and more suitable centers, 
more and better-paid leaders, 
and other financial support are 
needed. Promotional methods 
should also attract leaders bet- 
ter suited for special activities: 
to formulate legislation; to 
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break the evening school pat- 
tern of stereotyped remedial 
aims; to expand the conception 
of adult education beyond rec- 
reational needs. 

Graduation from school needs 
to be viewed, not as a termina- 
tion, but as only a point in the 
transition to occupational and 
home life. Preparation for old 
age actually calls for a reorgan- 
ized school system from the ear- 
liest inventory of aptitudes, and 
for the continual application of 
scientific guidance throughout 
early working years—job and 
individual analyses, matching, 
adapting. But for effectiveness 
these processes must be inte- 
grated with the methods of gen- 
eral community development. 

Family courses, general illu- 
mination of the aging processes, 
and timely preparation of the 
middle-aged through a better 
knowledge of physical care, legal 
rights and emotional and voca- 
tional adjustments are clearly 
within the function of adult 
education agencies. Techniques 
include lectures, conferences, 
radic programs, films, organi- 
zations and classes slanted to- 
ward older students, who can 
be shown how they can give 
back to society their skills and 
understanding. 

Strategies which have brought 
results include an attractive 
salary schedule in Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia, which provides remu- 


neration for a teacher’s prepa- 
ration time. A Phoenix school 
invites local community leaders 
to suggest educational tasks. In 
a Louisiana parish a different 
type of evening school has 
evolved, directly occupied with 
improving community condi- 
tions. It makes surveys, and 
takes action in working confer- 
ences on health and nutrition 
problems such as school lunch- 
rooms, family living, water sup- 
ply, sanitation, vaccination of 
stock and dental care. It organ- 
izes cooperatives, investigates 
canning methods, improves poul- 
try raising and utilizes local, 
state and national resources. 

In Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, the Gordon House for all 
age levels conducts its activities 
in such a way as to mingle the 
generations, as does the Taft 
Youth and Adult Center in New 
York, which makes special ef- 
forts to obtain the participation 
of community leaders and to 
achieve cooperative neighbor- 
hood action. St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia has 
achieved integration with other 
community resources. The De- 
partments of Agriculture and 
Education bear the costs, and 
these as well as other govern- 
ment, cooperative and welfare 
units contribute speakers. Both 
rural and urban populations are 
involved. The actual needs of 
people constitute their starting 
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point; the facts and possible 
remedies are discussed sociably, 
with full democratic direction 
even when these remedies do not 
correspond with the school’s 
previous aims. They have ac- 
complished projects like those of 
the Louisiana program men- 
tioned, as well as library organi- 
zation and weed eradication. An 
office, a secretary, director, field- 
men, speakers and materials are 
always available for community 
needs. 

In Louisville, the university 
combined with the library to 
create “neighborhood colleges”, 
supplying free all teachers and 
aids, giving radio programs 
with printed materials and tran- 
scripts available at the library. 
At Scarsdale, New York, the 
PTA has organized a flourishing 
evening school with $6 fees and 
paid teachers, having utilized 
thoroughly all avenues of pub- 
licity. Here 10% of the adult 
population pursue their inter- 
ests and discover new ones in 
congenial company. 

Good lighting, ventilation, 
acoustics and visual aids are as 


desirable for adult education as 
for the education of children. 
Certain additional precautions 
are indicated when older stu- 
dents are involved, as, for exam- 
ple, the placing of these special 
classes on the ground floor of 
Los Angeles centers. 

Reading materials especially 
must be free of propaganda ear- 
marks, built on a basis of sound 
semantics, and readable by Dale, 
Flesch or Lorge formulae. Con- 
ference rooms with properly de- 
signed furniture are important. 

Teachers of adults must know 
how to work with groups, inven- 
tory and organize interests into 
a flexible course of study, use 
resources, understand adult psy- 
chology (especially that they re- 
spond only to need, and learn in 
ratio to the meaningfulness of 
their material). They must know 
how to guide discussion and 
handle controversies. 

Such teaching and the train- 
ing of personnel for it, as well 
as leadership of agencies not 
directly defined as educational, 
are urgent tasks of adult edu- 
cation. 


The author wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to Clark Kerr and Ewan 
Clague for the suggestion of basic ideas contained in this paper, and to Celia 
Hauser for compilation of community experiments in programs for older 


persons. 
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NCREASED LONGEVITY presents 

adult education with a new 
opportunity as well as a chal- 
lenge to raise its sights by help- 
ing the growing number of old- 
sters make the best use of their 
added years. How can adult 
education serve the needs of the 
aging and aged? How can it 
help to make the later years 
more satisfying and productive? 
How can it help the mature in- 
dividual make a better adjust- 
ment to old age? 

There are no stock answers 
to these questions, for there is 
much yet to be learned through 
research and experimentation 
with respect to changes in needs 
and capacities of older people 
and the manner in which the old- 
ster responds to these changes. 
There exists, however, a grow- 
ing body of literature relating 
to the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, social and economic prob- 
lems which beset the aging and 
the aged in our society. It is 
these problems which adult edu- 


cation must take into account, 
and through them identify those 
needs which can be met by new 
understanding, new information 
and new skills. With this back- 
ground the school, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies and 
groups, can plan specific pro- 
grams for the aging and the 
aged, adapting and utilizing 
existing material and available 
leadership while developing new 
resources. 

This paper suggests a number 
of factors that should be con- 
sidered in developing a program 
of adult education for the aging 
and the aged. 


Financial Needs of the Aged 


If the different needs of older 
men and women were measura- 
ble, it is safe to assume that 
the need to be self-supporting 
would rate very high, since indi- 
vidual independence and free- 
dom are among the highest so- 
cial values in our culture. Yet 
at the present time less than 
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one-half of those now 65 and 
over are financially self-suffi- 
cient. Psychologically this pre- 
sents tremendous difficulties; 
and education as to the condi- 
tions, either personal or social, 
which are at the root of this 
trouble for so many holds much 
promise for the reduction of 
frustration and unhappiness. 
Practically speaking, however, 
with help from the school in the 
way of training, more oldsters 
might remain financially inde- 
pendent through earnings from 
some type of part-time work or 
self-employment. For the retired 
person seeking a supplemental 
income, the hand skills seem to 
offer one good solution, which 
means that there should be a 
wide variety of such training in 
any program for the aging and 
the aged. 

Although most adult education 
programs now offer many ac- 
tivities in the hand crafts, their 
objective, for the most part, is 
personal use or personal enrich- 
ment. When the objective be- 
comes vocational, such activities 
must be more than “orientation” 
courses; they must develop pro- 
fessional standards with empha- 
sis on production. To be most 
effective they should aim toward 
some plan for distribution of 
products, sponsored by a local 
group, with cooperation from 
the school. 

Although the hand skills may 


be one answer to the problem of 
the retired worker in need of a 
supplemental income, there are 
men and women not yet of the 
customary retirement age who 
are in need of retraining for 
promotion or transfer to jobs 
more in keeping with such limi- 
tations as their advancing years 
have brought. This problem re- 
quires cooperation of vocational 
educators in adult education 
programs with management, la- 
bor, and a local advisory board 
whose primary responsibility 
should be to identify jobs suit- 
able for the aging for which the 
school can do the training. 


Opportunity for Enriched Living 


When .reedom from the busy- 
ness of working life becomes a 
reality, retirement ought to 
mean enriched living. The in- 
creased leisure of retirement 
should make it possible for older 
people to satisfy old longings, 
find new outlets for self-expres- 
sion, pursue interests and activi- 
ties to which their best talents 
can be directed. That is what 
retirement can mean, but fre- 
quently does not. Far too many 
people reach retirement without 
having cultivated any active in- 
terest or with interests unsuited 
to later life. There are others 
who, because of the pressures of 
making a living or of respon- 
sibilities as homemakers, have 
been forced to give up avoca- 
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tions but look forward to the 
time when they will be able to 
renew their interests, improve 
their skills and gain new satis- 
factions. 

By and large, the cultural 
activities offered in most adult 
education programs hold the 
same interest for older adults as 
for younger adults. This is espe- 
cially true of the arts, which 
provide an emotional release and 
are a means of satisfying the 
human urge for self-expression. 
For this reason painting, mod- 
eling, all the different crafts, 
vocal and instrumental music, 
literature and creative writing 
invariably prove popular in a 
program for the aging and aged. 
Although “appreciation” courses 
have value, the individual should 
be encouraged, wherever possi- 
ble, at least to explore some 
medium as an active participant. 

Reports from readers’ advis- 
ers in public libraries indicate 
a rather strong interest in phi- 
losophy and the sciences on the 
part of some older people. This 
indicates that these subjects of- 
fer rich resources to be explored 
in a program for the aging and 
aged. 


Mental and Physical Health 


Recent medical findings indi- 
cate that although the aging 
process cannot be halted, its 
pace can be controlled in some 
measure by proper nutrition and 


proper living habits. Keeping 
healthy in the later years re- 
quires specific information re- 
garding health needs and great- 
er attention to them on the part 
of the individual. 

The individual who has an 
understanding of what is normal 
and what is not normal in aging, 
and who has translated recent 
medical findings into habits of 
healthful living, can do much to 
avoid serious and prolonged ijll- 
ness or the consequences there- 
of. From this derives the value 
of a preventive health education 
series on topics related directly 
to aging. 


Changed Family and Social 
Relationships 


Whereas at one time the fam- 
ily as a unit traditionally in- 
cluded aged parents, it is in- 
creasingly becoming the general 
pattern for parents to live apart 
from adult children and for 
them to take care of their own 
needs — physical, economic and 
social. Many older people find it 
difficult to adjust to this changed 
social climate and to find sub- 
stitutes for the emotional sat- 
isfactions and security gained 
earlier in life through family 
living. Whether living with or 
separate from married children, 
many older people are poorly 
adjusted, with much of their dis- 
satisfaction stemming from feel- 
ing rejected, neglected or un- 
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wanted. Others adjust poorly 
to dependency, their changed 
familial role, or to changed liv- 
ing arrangements. Probably the 
most difficult adjustment of all 
for many older people is that 
which becomes necessary after 
the death of a marriage partner. 

Thus it would seem that a new 
avenue is open in family educa- 
tion. By use of the same tech- 
niques and resources that are 
effective for parent and family 
education, such as study clubs, 
discussion groups, film forums, 
role-playing and the like, the 
young parent as well as his or 
her parents can be helped to find 
insight and understanding of 
their conflicts and behavior 
problems. 


Continued Usefulness in 
Later Life 


Older men and women need to 
continue to feel useful, to have 
status, to remain participating 
members of the community. 

Society and the school can 
help the retired put their abili- 
ties and free time to use for the 
good of the community. The 
director of adult education, in 
close touch with local affairs, is 
in a key position to promote, 
through local organizations, the 
wider employment of the retired 
for research studies, for many 
types of counseling, for projects, 
for investigations, for studying 
the natural resources, for plan- 


ning community improvement 
and for assisting in the opera- 
tion of community programs. 
To facilitate such voluntary civic 
services by the aged, a local 
committee of the retired might 
be appointed to assist the direc- 
tor of adult education. Such a 
committee might serve as a 
clearing house for the services 
of retired persons. 

Still another way in which 
adult education can help the re- 
tired to remain active members 
of the community is through 
encouraging their participation 
with other adult groups in public 
affairs programs and involving 
oldsters in forums, symposia and 
discussion groups. This would 
have the double value of bring- 
ing to such meetings the experi- 
ence and seasoned judgment of 
the senior citizens of the com- 
munity, and helping them, in- 
turn, to remain an alert body of 
citizens, up-to-date on matters 
of local, national and world con- 
cern. 


Getting on with the Job 


What does this mean in terms 
of the public adult education 
program? It means, first, mak- 
ing room for the aging and the 
aged in the regular adult educa- 
tion program in order to en- 
courage them to broader partic- 
ipation in it. This necessitates 
tailoring the program by offer- 
ing some new activities and du- 
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plicating others at times suited 
to the habits of older people 
(which may mean offering some 
activities in the daytime). It 
also means placing leadership 
and responsibility for such ac- 
tivities in the hands of people 
who are sensitive to the charac- 
teristics of aging and who are 
alert to the total needs of the 
older adult, especially his need 
for finding new values, changing 
fixed habit patterns and gaining 
new satisfactions. 

A second step for the adult 
education program is that of 
complementing those services 
now being rendered to oldsters 
by other groups or agencies—in 
clubs of the “Golden Age” vari- 
ety, in centers or canteens for 
oldsters, and in homes for the 
aged—by providing leaders for 
educational activities and ex- 
tending to other agencies or 
groups within the community 
program services both for the 
aged and about the aged. 

A third important step is that 
of preparation for retirement. 
This involves reaching those 
older people who are still on the 
job and helping them not only 
to prepare for themselves a blue- 
print of retirement, but to make 
certain adjustments before re- 
tirement actually begins. Such 
@ program will require counsel- 
ing and testing in addition to 
‘training in specific areas, with 


responsibilities shared by the 
aging themselves, business, in- 
dustry and the school. 

To date only a meager begin- 
ning has been made in adult 
education for oldsters by differ- 
ent agencies at the local level. 
Nevertheless, it has been suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that older 
people can learn, even if more 
slowly; that their attitudes can 
be changed; that new values can 
be substituted for former “suc- 
cess” values; that relationships 
with family and friends can be 
improved. But all this requires 
direction and leadership. It re- 
quires awareness, on the part of 
the entire community, of the 
purpose and goals of adult edu- 
cation for the later years, and it 
requires that the oldsters them- 
selves play an important part in 
the planning and leadership of 
programs for their benefit. 

The school shares the respon- 
sibility for helping to build for 
all people a new concept of old 
age as a period of continued use- 
fulness, a period when seasoned 
and mature judgments and years 
of rich experience can be de- 
voted to the improvement of so- 
ciety, a period when the indi- 
vidual can have fine, satisfying 
social relationships, a period of 
continued development and 
growth. This is the new frontier 
for adult education—a new way 
of life for the later years! 
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Educational Programs in Other Agencies 


Manfred Lilliefors 
Research Consultant 


T IS AN INTERESTING FACT that 

some of the social institutions 
whose principal concern has 
been children are now turning 
their attention to older people. 
Education is one of these insti- 
tutions and group work is an- 
other. The theory and practice 
of group work has grown out 
of work with children and youth. 
It has been focused toward the 
development of maturity and 
intended to help young people 
become well-adjusted and useful 
adults. 

We need not quarrel with the 
group workers for this empha- 
sis. Work with children was 
certainly the place to start. It 
has brought much of value into 
our collective life. We can be 
pleased, however, with the way 
group work interest in older 
people is increasing. All over 
the country new clubs and other 
recreational activities for older 
people are springing up. When 
the field work part of a study of 
Clubs for the Golden Age! was 
done in the first half of 1949, 
the Ohio Citizens Council for 
Health and Welfare found 67 
clubs for older people in Ohio. 
There has since been a consider- 


*Lilliefors, Manfred. Clubs For The Golden Age. 


for Health and Welfare, 1950. 


able increase in their number. 


Clubs for Older People 


The Council’s study can serve 
to indicate the place that edu- 
cation may play in this expand- 
ing movement. Social agencies, 
churches, libraries and other 
groups had started 56 of the 67 
Ohio clubs. The other 11 had 
been started by older people 
themselves. Three were Bor- 
rowed Time Clubs and six were 
Grandmothers Clubs. The clubs 
were located in 19 Communities 
of all sizes. The smallest club 
had four members at the time 
it was visited and the largest 
over 2000. Fewer than 50 mem- 
bers were reported by 34 of the 
56 agency-sponsored clubs. Six- 
teen of them had fewer than 30 
members. On the other hand, 
seven of these clubs had more 
than 100 members. Recent in- 
formation about some of these 
clubs suggests that they are 
larger now than they were a 
year ago. The clubs organized 
by older people rather than by 
agencies were larger, all but 
four of them having over 100 
members. 

People from all walks of life 


Ohio Citizens Council 
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belong to these groups. Many 
of the members are recipients 
of old age assistance, but others 
are in very comfortable circum- 
stances. The ages of some 552 
club members were secured, 
48% being in their 70’s and 
15% 80 or over. In the agency- 
sponsored clubs women made up 
almost 70% of the membership. 
Twelve clubs were entirely 
women while only two were all 
men. Three of the 11 clubs 
organized by older people were 
for both men and women. Two 
were all men and the rest all 
women. 

Most of the clubs studied were 
social in nature. The programs 
centered around games, enter- 
tainment, parties and refresh- 
ments. Forty-seven of the 67 
played quiet games; 45 had out- 
side groups come in to entertain 
them; and 42 reported having 
parties. Some of the clubs, how- 
ever, had educational programs 
and a number did handicraft 
work at some or all of their 
meetings. 

Two of the Ohio clubs, both 
sponsored by public libraries, 
were organized as adult educa- 
tion projects. The older of these 
is the “Live Long and Like It 
Library Club” in Cleveland. It 
has been meeting bi-weekly in 
the early afternoon. The pro- 
gram has usually consisted of a 
lecture followed by a moving 
picture. The program announce- 


ment suggests readings appro- 
priate to each topic. This club 
has grown quite large, over 150 
frequently attending. A plan to 
divide the club into small dis- 
cussion groups is being experi- 
mented with this year. 

The library in Hamilton, Ohio, 
had the other adult education 
group, it too with a long name, 
the “You Are Younger Than You 
Think Club”. Its programs were 
film forums at the time it was 
visited. 

Four of the social clubs re- 
ported having educational pro- 
grams regularly and 21 had 
them from time to time. The 
contents of these programs vary 
widely. They include travel 
talks, book reviews, educational 
films, lectures and discussions. 
Some concern matters of gen- 
eral interest; others are pointed 
toward the needs and problems 
of older people. A lecture on 
“Nutrition after 60” was re- 
ported for one club and has 
probably been discussed at 
others. The proprietor of a 
school for beauticians in Cleve- 
land talked to a number of clubs 
on the care of gray and white 
hair and on other points of 
grooming for older people. A 
Cincinnati club had a similar 
program. When visited several 
meetings later, the women were 
still talking about this program. 
Representatives of police and 
fire departments have also talked 
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to clubs about safety, emphasiz- 
ing aspects that concern old- 
sters. One of the clubs reported 
having a Red Cross Home Nurs- 
ing Course. 

Handicraft was reported for 
17 of the clubs, seven having it 
as a regular part of every pro- 
gram. Two clubs were wholiy 
craft groups and some of the 
members of another club had 
craft sessions separate from the 
regular meetings. The members 
of some clubs do needlework 
they already know how to do. 
In other instances craft work 
means learning new skills and 
developing new hobbies. The 
club leader or a craft specialist 
acts as instructor. Leather work, 


ceramics and basketry are among 
the activities that have been 
engaged in by one or more clubs. 


Other Community Activities 


Organized recreation for older 
people is not limited to such 
clubs. In a few communities 
there are daytime centers for 
old folks. They are open certain 
hours every day and people 
come and go as they wish. There 
usually are lounges and game 
rooms where people can read, 
listen to the radio, watch tele- 
vision, engage in informal con- 
versation, play games or just sit 
and watch others. Most of these 
centers have social activities and 
club groups. There are also ed- 
ucational programs, shop and 


craft work, singing and other 
musical groups, lectures, discus- 
sions and formal classes. The 
best known of these places is 
William Hodson Center in New 
York City. That city’s Depart- 
ment of Welfare found this one 
so valuable that it has opened a 
number of other centers. 

Hobby shows for the exhibi- 
tion of the craft work and the 
collections made by older people 
also have their place in a well- 
rounded program of activity for 
the aged. Cleveland, Columbus, 
and in a smaller way, Cincin- 
nati, are Ohio cities that have 
had such shows. Columbus had 
its first one in 1949. The Art 
Gallery where it was held re- 
ports that it was the best- 
attended exhibition they have 
ever had. Entries included nee- 
dlecraft of all kinds and in great 
quantities, woodwork, metal 
work and other hand crafts. One 
exhibit was a miniature carnival 
with moving parts. Some people 
exhibited paintings and draw- 
ings; others submitted poetry 
and songs. There were collec- 
tions of various kinds, buttons, 
shells, knives, songs mentioning 
the telephone, to say nothing of 
a coin collection that has won 
honors at numismatic meetings. 
Having one’s work exhibited 
and perhaps winning one of the 
numerous small prizes is a 
warming experience for the 
handicraftsman or collector. An 
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exhibit can also stimulate other 
men and women to renew an old 
hobby or to take up a new one. 
One of the craft clubs in the 
Council’s study was the direct 
outgrowth of a hobby show. 


Activity in Homes for Old 
People 


Long before anyone ever 
thought that the federal govern- 
ment would provide relief for 
old folks there were institutions 
and homes to care for them. 
There still are such homes and 
many of them are increasing 
their capacity. Some of them 
are operated by public authori- 
ties, others by philanthropic, re- 
ligious and fraternal organiza- 
tions. More recently there have 
been a growing number of com- 
mercially operated rest homes 
or convalescent homes. 

With the advent of old age 
assistance, older people physi- 
cally able to care for themselves 
in their own homes or in fur- 
nished rooms have not needed to 
go to an institutional home just 
because they did not have money 
on which to live. This has meant 
that the residents of homes are 
increasingly more feeble and less 
active. This has a bearing on 
the kinds of things people in 
homes can do. In spite of this 
limitation, some homes have in- 
teresting and well-rounded pro- 
grams of activities for their 
residents. 


After the Ohio Citizens Coun- 
cil finished its study of Clubs for 
the Golden Age, it undertook to 
find out what kinds of activity 
were possible in homes for older 
people. On the basis of informa- 
tion from a number of sources, 
78 homes were visited, but only 
48 were selected for inclusion in 
the study. Eight of these were 
public, 17 philanthropic, reli- 
gious or fraternal, and 23 com- 
mercial rest homes. Some were 
large, some small. They were 
located in rural areas and in 
towns and cities of all sizes. 

Each of these homes had a 
number of activities, some of 
which interested only a small 
number of their residents. All 
but one of these selected homes 
had religious services. All of 
them report some reading, but 
in 11 of them no more than a 
few do any reading. Card play- 
ing was reported by 32 homes, 
but in only seven did a consider- 
able number of residents play. 
Some residents and some homes 
have scruples against card play- 
ing. Other games were reported 
by 39 homes, but usually there 
were only a few who played. All 
the homes had radios and many 
had television. Work of some 
kind was reported by most of 
them. In 38 homes some of the 
residents take care of their own 
rooms. In some homes those who 
are able are required to do so. 
In others it is optional. Some of 
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the residents of 40 of the homes 
do other work. In only a few 
homes is much of the work done 
by the residents. Moving pic- 
tures are shown in 35 of the 
homes and many outside groups 
go in to entertain them. A num- 
ber of other activities were 
found in one or more of the 
homes. 

Most of this selected group of 
homes had handicraft work. 
Needlework was reported by 42, 
but in only five did a consider- 
able number do it. Other craft 
work was found in 33 homes, 
and in four a considerable num- 
ber of residents were interested 
in it. In one of the homes 140 
out of 450 residents did some 
craft work, and in another 30% 
were reported to be engaged in 
handicrafts. A number of these 
homes have craft directors, 
sometimes on a part-time basis. 
The Rehabilitation Center in 
Cleveland is assigning staff 
members to some of the homes 
in that city for certain periods 
each week. This is a demonstra- 
tion project carried on with the 
hope that the homes—even the 
commercial ones—will eventual- 
ly employ at least part-time 
craft leaders. 

There was not much other 
educational effort in even the 
selected homes included in the 
Council’s study. Some of the 
films shown were educational in 
nature, and some of the outside 


groups brought in instructive 
speakers. Sunday school classes 
were reported by a few homes, 
and Jewish homes had classes in 
the Talmud and the Bible. 
Older people who have been 
retired from work have lots of 
time on their hands. So too does 
the woman who no longer has 
many household responsibilities. 
They all need things to do. 
Clubs, centers and hobby shows 
have value for them. Clubs can 
be of many kinds. They can 


be for men only, for women 
only, or for both sexes. They 
can be large or small. They can 
be social in nature or based on 
some special interest. Some clubs 
in every community should have 


cultural interests. Some should 
emphasize craft work. Others 
should have educational pro- 
grams as their principal activity. 

Clubs can meet in social agen- 
cies, churches, libraries or other 
centers. Educationally oriented 
clubs might well meet in schools 
and look to teachers for leader- 
ship. More recreational and 
educational work should be pos- 
sible in homes for old people, 
including the commercial ones. 

Activity programs for older 
people have great value for a 
significant part of our popula- 
tion. They are something to 
which educators and social 
workers as well as church 
leaders and interested citizens 
should give attention. 
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Retraining for Later Maturity 


K. A. Moody 


Training Director, American Steel and Wire Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


N A PROVOCATIVE ESSAY, “In 
Praise of Idleness”, written 

in 1932, Bertrand Russell mocked 
what he believed to be the cur- 
rent attitude that work in itself 
is a virtue. Many other people, 
before and since, have similarly 
scoffed at this “antiquated no- 
tion”. Such disparagement of 
work and effort has led to a con- 
cept of “old age heaven” as a 
set-up in which an individual 
can spend his declining years 
rocking on a front porch and 
doing ncthing more vigorous 
than answering regular calls for 
meals. 

This delusion seems to be 
based on the misconception that 
a “job” is synonymous only with 
an individual’s expending ener- 
gy for an economic purpose. As 
with most other aspects of the 
myth of “economic man”, this 
one, too, is largely fiction. We 
should know by now that a job 
in a factory or an office is a way 
of life. A job defines a person’s 
habitat and gross patterns of 
behavior for most of his waking 
day. When he is suddenly sev- 
ered from that habitat he is psy- 
chologically a “displaced person’”’. 
Most of us in our work feel that 


we are part of a useful, on-going 
enterprise and derive satisfac- 
tion from that feeling. 

The fact is that most older 
people would be much happier 
if they worked as long as they 
had reasonably good health and 
vigor. 

In addition, developments of 
the last 25 years have made it 
extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for an average worker to 
provide savings adequate for his 
old age or for the support of a 
dependent wife. This is princi- 
pally a by-product of our pro- 
gressive devaluation of the cur- 
rency and maintenance of a very 
low rate of interest on invest- 
ments. For example, in 1925 a 
worker leaving a widow $10,000 
of life insurance was leaving her 
the equivalent of a life income 
of $54 per month. Today in a 
similar case it would take over 
$14,000 of life insurance to yield 
an equivalent sum, and almost 
$23,000 of insurance to yield an 
equivalent standard of living. 

We are all familiar with the 
fact that advances in medical 
science and a long-term decline 
in the birth rate have brought 
about an ever-increasing per- 
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centage of older people. When 
we consider this fact together 
with the monetary difficulties of 
providing adequately for older 
workers (even without any such 
increase in their number), we 
can appreciate that it is now 
necessary for more people to 
work longer than before. 


Difficulties in Vocational 
Retraining 


If our reflections lead to the 
conclusion that we need to pro- 
vide satisfactory work for an 
increasing percentage of older 
workers, we are faced with a 
series of difficult practical prob- 
lems. 

In certain cultures (some ori- 


ental countries, many tribes) 
advanced age in itself gives spe- 


cial status and prestige. This 
certainly is not true with us 
(nor has it been true in some 
other cultures). We probably 
over-glorify youth. At the first 
sign of a business recession we 
get immediate demands for the 
older people to cease “blocking 
the way” for the younger. If we 
can’t learn appreciation of the 
older people, at least we must 
learn that their “rights” in soci- 
ety are as great as those of any 
other group. 

One of the difficulties facing 
older people is the prevalent fal- 
lacy that all abilities diminish 
significantly with age after 
reaching a peak in early adult- 


hood. Actually, adults in good 
health can and do learn new 
things at any age. What dimi- 
nution there is in learning abili- 
ties varies with the areas of 
learning, tending to be slight for 
the “mental” abilities and some- 
times marked for the “physical” 
abilities. In addition, such things 
as speed of recuperation after 
expending energy, reaction time 
and the learning of new motor 
skills tend to be much lower for 
older than for younger people. 
Unfortunately, it is these kinds 
of abilities which tend to be 
most involved in the retraining 
problems of the older industrial 
worker. However, we need many 
more studies of “age versus 
abilities” if industry is to get 
the guidance it needs in this 
area. 

Statistical generalizations do 
not hold true in individual cases. 
The rates at which various abil- 
ity curves change is a function 
of each particular individual. 
Some individuals at 50 years of 
age may be decidedly “over the 
hill” with respect to particular 
abilities, while certain other in- 
dividuals may have those same 
abilities relatively unimpaired 
at ages substantially beyond 50. 
We need to know a great deal 
more about physical and psycho- 
logical measurement if we are to 
be effective in vocational guid- 
ance and training for older 
people. 
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With these facts in mind, let 
us take a specific instance. A 
group of older foreign-born 
workers (average age 55, all 
with difficulties in understand- 
ing English) were to be trained 
on new machinery. The most 
common mill attitude was, “Aw, 
that’s a waste of time—‘You 
can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.’”’ But the instructors 
found that the men understood 
very quickly if you convinced 
them of the “why” of a particu- 
lar change from their old ways, 
and if you found a way to relate 
new ideas to something they 
knew. As an example, the men 
quickly learned to use microm- 
eters (no easy task for anyone) 
after they’d been “sold” on the 
necessity of using the “new- 
fangled mikes” instead of their 
easily-learned but less accurate 
previous gauges, and after the 
decimal fractions on the mi- 
crometer had been related to 
the decimal base of our money 
system (they could all count 
American money !). 

But—even when the men “un- 
derstood” adequately, it was still 
difficult to get them to perform 
the new job in the “new” way. 
Former habits and patterns of 
old skills in the previous occu- 
pation kept cropping up and in- 
terfering with effective learning. 
In general, older people do “re- 
train” more slowly than young- 
er ones. These added difficulties 


may be compensated for by 
greater job stability, better 
judgment, more attention to 
work, etc.—but the added diffi- 
culties are real problems in the 
training area. 


Planning Work for Diminishing 
A bilities 

It is hard for us to realize the 
extent to which we accept the 
implications of growth and ma- 
turity in specific abilities. Start- 
ing in the pre-school years, our 
expectations about children are 
shaped by what we know we 
can reasonably anticipate from 
them, and, conversely, our ex- 
pectations serve as guides and 
goals for their development. As 
they grow and mature we expect 
more of them. School and work 
assignments are best met when 
they are properly coordinated 
with this growth of maturity 
and ability. It takes quite a bit 
of reflection to realize the extent 
to which this attitude shapes 
our behavior and the behavior 
of others toward us in the first 
half of our lives. 

There is no reasonable atti- 
tude common in society to shape 
our expectations for those who 
are in the second half of their 
lives. Our whole culture pattern 
is focused on acceleration, on 
getting ahead, on “bigger and 
better”. The accent is on youth, 
but we need to develop a realis- 
tic awareness of age. We must 
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gear our economy so that for 
some people we think in terms 
of deceleration, of slowing down 
and of “less and less” in terms 
of tangible output. 

When the young man “goes 
up the ladder” it is commonly 
recognized that there will be 
times when his abilities tran- 
scend the demands of his imme- 
diate job, and that these times 
produce a sense of frustration 
which wise executives watch for 
and deal with as promptly as 
they can. There seems to have 
been a decided failure to recog- 
nize and deal appropriately with 
the other side of the coin—situ- 
ations in which the individual’s 
diminishing abilities fall below 


the demands of his job. This 
can be equally frustrating and 
frequently much harder to deal 
with. 


Psychological Barriers 


One of the things that makes 
diminishing ability hard to deal 
with is the very human craving 
for status and prestige. A man 
who has spent his life attaining 
a high position will not often 
admit to himself that he is no 
longer able to discharge his 
responsibilities capably. The 
skilled machinist who has taken 
pride in his precision and in his 
ability to solve the problems of 
his job will not admit to himself 
that he can no longer work to 
the tolerances he did in earlier 


years, and that he no longer has 
the zest for meeting and solving 
problems that he once did. The 
individual with super-adequacy 
for his job keeps himself aware 
of his feelings, and frequently 
becomes decidedly vocal about 
them. The person who is inade- 
quate for his job has all sorts 
of complexes and fears which 
keep him from conscious recog- 
nition of his problems and, even 
more, from disclosing his prob- 
lems to anyone else. 

Of course, the most satisfac- 
tory personal adjustments come 
from facing personal problems, 
such as those of diminishing 
abilities, and taking constructive 
action about them. Counselors 
of various kinds (medical, psy- 
chological, or industrial) can 
often aid in these problems if 
the individual knows of their 
services and can be encouraged 
to use them. 

In the old days on the farm 
there was enough work to be 
done of varied types so that the 
oldsters could “earn their keep” 
into very advanced old age. In 
the early days of industry, work- 
ing conditions and public health 
conditions prevented any signifi- 
cant number of men from at- 
taining advanced years. The few 
who did could be given odd jobs 
about the plant until retirement. 
Today there aren’t enough “odd 
jobs” to go around. In the fu- 
ture we will have to identify 
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much more specifically than we 
do now the actual demands that 
various jobs make on the incum- 
bents, as a necessary prelude to 
any widespread tailoring of 
work to diminishing individual 
abilities. 

We will have to develop new 
concepts of job “success” and 
“failure”. As it is now, any at- 
tempts to “upgrade” or “down- 
grade” workers on “merit” meet 
with strong resistance. Plant 
social status is important at all 
levels in the industrial hier- 
archy. It is the social factors 
(more than it is the money in- 
volved) which have caused work- 
ers to battle so strongly for 
“length of service” considera- 
tions in personnel changes. These 
“length of service” practices, 
affirmed by custom or contract, 
are decided handicaps in fitting 
job opportunities to individual 
abilities, and especially to 
changes in those abilities. As 
time goes on we will have to 
develop better techniques of 
psychological and physiological 
evaluation of the individual in 
relation to the requirements of 
specific jobs. In the long run 
these evaluations must supplant 
the assumption (really absurd) 
that merit for job opportunities 
is a function of time spent in 
the plant, or the department, or 
on the previous job. 

While the role of motivation 
tends to be underestimated in 


all learning situations, this is 
particularly true in dealing with 
older people. To a certain extent 
youth can be led to compete in 
learning “almost anything”. As 
we grow older the motivation 
necessary to have a successful 
learning experience seems to in- 
crease. We find so many de- 
mands on our time. We “know” 
or “think we know” what facts, 
if any, we must learn in each 
new or modified situation. We 
tend to be more skeptical with 
age, more fixed and rigid in our 
patterns of behavior and in our 
ways of evaluating others. In 
retraining the older workers we 
must pay unusual attention to 
problems of motivation. 


Individual Differences 


It is true that every individual 
human being is different from 
every other individual human 
being. It is true at all ages, but 
for older people it is more so. 
A seven year old is much more 
like any other seven year old 
than a 70 year old is like any 
other 70 year old. This is a 
simple and obvious fact, but it 
has tremendous implications. 

A school can provide economi- 
cal learning experiences for chil- 
dren in groups. The difficulties 
of group learning increase with 
age. Finding a subject of com- 
mon interest and devising the 
optimum lesson plan for a group 
of seven year olds is not easy— 
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but it is vastly more difficult to 
do this for a group of 70 year 
olds. 

Retraining in later years, 
then, must be much more indi- 
vidualized than is true of learn- 
ing experiences for younger peo- 
ple. This involves problems of 
time, techniques and costs—all 
as yet largely unresolved. In 
industry most workers are part 
of production groups. It is nor- 
mally more difficult for the older 
worker than for the younger to 
be assimilated as a “new man” 
into the ordinary work group. 
This may lead to work tensions 
which could adversely affect the 
whole group. 


Economic Factors 


Finally, let’s look directly at 
the subject of costs (involved in 
some of our former “difficul- 
ties”). These are important to 
the employer, the employee and 
the economy. In general, the 
difficulties of retraining older 
people make such training more 
costly than for younger people. 
Furthermore, such retraining 
costs normally must be amor- 
tized over a shorter period of 
time. 

An older worker may cost the 
enterprise more than he con- 
tributes to it. He is a “net loss”. 
His continued employment can 
theoretically be justified to the 
point where the net loss to the 
company exceeds the cost of 


maintaining him in unemploy- 
ment (social insurance and wel- 
fare payments of various kinds). 
Applications of such a theory 
are restricted by the difficulties 
of ascertaining the facts. 

Even if the facts were known, 
however, some companies would 
be burdened much more than 
others. The companies which 
had been successful in maintain- 
ing employment over the years 
(thus being economically and 
socially “good” companies) 
would have by far the highest 
percentage of older workers, and 
their employment costs connect- 
ed with the older workers would 
thus be higher than for com- 
panies with high personnel turn- 
over and sporadic employment. 

The problems which revolve 
around costs are the easiest to 
understand and most closely re- 
lated to the measurements which 
people in management positions 
use in making their decisions. 
For these reasons there will 
need to be a careful study and 
frank. recognition of all cost 
factors entering into specific 
problems of the employment of 
older workers. 


Summary 


The principal difficulty in 
vocational retraining for later 
maturity is in getting the able 
individual the chance to retrain 
under proper circumstances. 
Technological advances requir- 
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ing newer skills, business fail- 
ures, cyclical ups and downs— 
all these are part of a dynamic 
economy, but their burdens tend 
to be for the older, and their 
blessings for the younger. 

Even when the individual has 
been in an enterprise a long 
time, it is still difficult to make 
satisfactory adjustments for 
him. For a few in special cir- 
cumstances there is the face- 
saving palliative of “the kick 
upstairs”, but for the vast ma- 
jority the problem is much more 
difficult. Accurate assessments 
of abilities, proper selection of 
suitable jobs, overcoming custom 
and “length of service” prac- 
tices, maintaining the individu- 
al’s morale, keeping the work 
group satisfied with extra change 
for the sake of the individual— 
all these are difficult phases of 
a difficult problem—all of them, 
somehow and sometime, must be 
solved. 

In helping to meet all of these 
problems we have discussed, 
there are four particular ap- 
proaches for industry: 

1. The medical and social sci- 
entists will be finding out a lot 
more than they know now about 
the problems of aging. Industry 
must keep in touch with these 
findings and utilize them. 


2. Better community and in- 
dustrial educational programs 
must be devised and conducted 
for the general preparation of 
adults for the problems of their 
later maturity. 

38. There will be a_ better 
community appreciation of the 
problems of aging. As this 
occurs, industry can do a better 
job of guidance and counseling 
for the individual—who will be 
more inclined to seek help when 
the problem is seen as a general 
one. 

4. Industry can participate 
in the development of more facts 
concerning the employment, 
placement and training prob- 
lems of later maturity. As these 
facts become known, they can 
be communicated to the manage- 
ment personnel to improve their 
effectiveness in dealing with the 
specific problems they encounter. 

In conclusion, all segments of 
and organizations in our society 
have a stake in this problem. As 
each assumes its proper share 
in developing the facts, then 
each can be effective in aiding 
the development of solutions. 
Hasty legislation, blame-casting 
speeches, windy theories—none 
of these will help. Words don’t 
saw wood—it takes work. 
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Research Needs 


Irving Lorge 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


VERY PROGRAM for the educa- 

tion of the adult, whether 
formal or informal, should be 
based upon an adequate under- 
standing of the behavior of the 
adult in his social and physical 
environments. The physical en- 
vironments involve more than 
the things, conditions and influ- 
ences external to the person: 
they involve as well the “inter- 
nal milieu”. Physical changes 
within the person influence his 
behavior directly and also influ- 
ence it indirectly through his 
ideas about appropriate behav- 
ior. In the aging and the aged, 
particularly, the person func- 
tions per soma. Losses in sen- 
sory functions and reductions in 
the speeds of reactions (to cite 
a few) may slow a person’s 
reading rate directly or his 
adopted personal tempo of work 
indirectly. The internal and ex- 
ternal environments influence a 
person’s self-concepts about his 
range of mastery over himself 
and his situations. 

These self-concepts depend not 
only on the recognized changes 
within the person, but also upon 
his interpretation of social and 
cultural attitudes toward such 


changes. The adult behaves as 
he does because of the expectan- 
cies for his age-sex-status roles. 
He behaves because he feels he 
ought to act and perform in 
certain ways. These expectations 
are, of course, learned. 

The common denominator be- 
tween personal and cultural ex- 
pectations lies in the learning 
process. The learning of adults 
requires knowledge of the na- 
ture of the learner, the nature 
of the content to be acquired, 
the methods of teaching and 
learning, and an evaluation of 
the interrelations among the 
characteristics of the learner, 
the content and the procedures 
for teaching and learning. 

Research, therefore, is needed 
about the learner, about what he 
needs to, or wants to, learn, and 
about the ways of learning the 
content. In so interrelated an 
area, research will require the 
cooperation of many hands. For 
instance, in the field of reading, 
the ophthalmologist provides 
data about visual acuity, the en- 
gineer suggests the requirements 
in illumination, the printer 
plans the design of the text, the 
specialist in readability suggests 
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ways of making the text more 
understandable, and the psy- 
chologist suggests means for 
speeding reading rate and com- 
prehension. Research dealing 
with aging and the aged must 
of necessity be interdisciplinary. 

Up to the present time the 
greater proportion of the infor- 
mation about the nature of the 
older learner has come through 
the contributions of the physiol- 
ogist and the physician. The 
magnificent volume, Problems of 
Aging, edited by Cowdry, sum- 
marizes the major facts about 
the aging process. Stieglitz, too, 
in his Geriatric Medicine has 
emphasized the physiological 
and medical aspects of the aging 
process. Out of this wealth of 
material, the descriptions of the 
age changes in audition, vision, 
reaction time and metabolism 
have had a significant influence 
on adult education. A large 
proportion of adult educators 
know that auditory acuity di- 
minishes steadily from about 
age 14 throughout life; that 
visual acuity decreases steadily 
through middle maturity fol- 
lowed by its presbyopic drop in 
the forties and fifties; that re- 
action time slows down steadily 
after age 30; and so on. The 
implications of such facts, of 
course, are important for the 
improvement of the conditions 
of teaching and learning. The 
teacher of the adult can adapt 


procedures to such physiological 
changes by increasing illumina- 
tion in the classroom (or get- 
ting new buildings constructed 
with adequate light), by talking 
louder, slower and in full vi- 
sion (to enhance auxiliary cues 
in lip reading), and by reducing 
the size of assignments to the 
reading speed of the learner. 
These facts, in a sense, are the 
results of the researches begun 
by Sir Francis Galton in 1884. 
To a very large degree, the em- 
phasis on individual differences 
in sensory capacities, in speed, 
strength and distance percep- 
tion has dominated the field. 


Inadequacy of Present Tests 
of Ability 


Important as such physiologi- 
cal facts are, the educator of 
adults needs to know much more 
about the nature of the abilities 
of the adult, his motivations and 
his emotional adjustment. De- 
spite the extensive literature on 
mental functioning, there is a 
dearth of adequate material on 
the subject. Much of the re- 
search in mental functioning is 
oriented from the viewpoint of 
the abnormal] or the institution- 
alized. By analogy from physio- 
logical losses, most of this re- 
search is organized around the 
concept of mental deterioration 
or mental efficiency. Basically, 
mental deterioration is esti- 
mated as the difference in per- 
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formance between a measure of 
intellectual capacity (usually 
vocabulary) and a measure of 
performance (usually in terms 
of rate or speed). Since losses 
in speed performance are a rec- 
ognized fact, much of the im- 
puted mental deterioration is 
more a function of speed than 
power. At best, research needs 
to be done in the area of prep- 
aration of adequate tests of “‘in- 
telligence”. The current tests of 
mental] ability suffer from his- 
tory. Most of these are linear 
descendants of the Binet-Simon 
scale with its weighting for 
abilities with words, numbers, 
memory and speed of perform- 
ance. Such tests do not give 
sufficient emphasis to the ability 
to handle and get along with 
people, or to the ability to ma- 
nipulate and control things in 
the physical environment. These 
tests, moreover, should be re- 
lated to kinds of experiences an 
adult has or the varieties of 
situations he is likely to have to 
face and solve. 

Not only is research needed 
in “intelligence”, but also in a 
large variety of abilities and 
skills. It is important to study, 
longitudinally in the same pop- 
ulation, the changes in ability 
from early childhood to and be- 
yond maturity. These changes 
should, of course, be related to 
earlier measures of “intelli- 
gence”, to the quantity and 


quality of formal educational 
experiences, to appraisal of phys- 
iological change, to emotional 
and personality appraisals, etc. 
At present, it is known that on 
cross-sections of the population 
by age, there is a gradual but 
steady loss in “intelligence” 
based on tests which are an un- 
differentiated mixture of speed 
and power. On the other hand, 
in power tests or in vocabulary 
and information tests perform- 
ance is relatively unchanged 
over a wide band of ages, at 
least from the twenties to the 
sixties. There is a great need 
to formulate an operational con- 
cept of “intelligence” and other 
abilities which will have mean- 
ing over a wide age range. It is 
now known that the so-called 
infant tests of intelligence are 
not highly predictive of either 
pre-adolescent or post-adolescent . 
measures of mental ability. Per- 
haps in the same sense these 
later measures would be inade- 
quate for predicting adult status 
because of the content used or 
the emphasis on speed. 

A safe rule for the adult 
educator can be that an adult at 
any age after 20 can learn the 
same kinds of things that he 
was able to learn at 20. The 
power ability suffers little if 
any loss. The speed at which he 
can learn will, in general, be 
decreased. The older adult does 
slow down. 
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Areas of Needed Research 


Since Edward L. Thorndike’s 
pioneer Adult Learning, little 
indeed has been contributed to 
the nature of the learning proc- 
ess in the older adult. Both the 
Adult Learning and the later 
Adult Interests describe a sig- 
nificant number of psychological 
experiments with a substantial 
laboratory flavor. It is well 
known that older adults have 
greater difficulty in learning to 
overcome established habits or 
in learning material that con- 
flicts with previously learned 
material. It may be suggested 
that the reduction in the rate 
of performance may be directly 
related to the lack of meaning- 
fulness in the tasks to be done. 
No area needs as much research 
as this of the nature of the 
learning process. How do the 
aging and aged learn? What is 
the relationship of their inter- 
pretation of the task to the rate 
and quality of performance? 
How do earlier experiences af- 
fect the perception of the situa- 
tion? How do learning and ma- 
turation differ in the aging? 

The research needed in the 
learning of older adults involves 
the basic concepts of retention 
or memory as a function of 
meaning and the influence of 
meaning on the transfer of 
training. In general, adults have 
been considered to be more rigid 


and less flexible in the modifica- 
tion of skills, attitudes and val- 
ues. There is a great need to 
relate the learned background of 
experiences to subsequent learn- 
ings. Insofar as perceptions are 
based on previous experiences, 
they will tend to establish a 
dominant set in older learners. 

One way to increase the mean- 
ingfulness of content is to ex- 
press it in terms of the concepts, 
ideas and vocabulary of the old- 
er learner. It must ever be re- 
membered that the older learner 
went to school from 50 to 60 
years before, that his school ex- 
periences and references fre- 
quently are in terms of older 
concepts and values, and, fur- 
ther, that he probably had less 
formal education both in terms 
of amount and quality. Read- . 
ability research has suggested 
that adults will read more of 
material in their range of 
comprehension, i.e., readability 
makes for readership. The need 
to study the influence of vocab- 
ulary load, idea density and 
organization of material upon 
readership and learning is im- 
portant. Can content be made 
more comprehensible through 
the use of illustration, whether 
static or motion? Can “comic 
books” communicate essential 
generalizations as well as print- 
ed texts? At present, communi- 
cations research is in its infancy. 
It has not had time to relate the 
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known facts of sensory loss to 
effectiveness of various media 
of communication for adults. 
Since it is true that auditory 
loss is a significant fact in the 
aged, how does this affect par- 
ticipation in discussions, or at- 
tendance in lectures, concerts, 
church, or listening to radios, 
etc.? Again, since visual loss is 
a fact of aging, how does this 
affect reading, viewing televi- 
sion, traveling, etc.? 

The entire range of media of 
communication must be ap- 
praised. Not only must there be 
studies of the influences of ra- 
dio, television, film, and posters, 
but there must also be studies 
of the effectiveness of the block 
leader in rural areas, of exten- 
sion services, of libraries and 
museums, of civic participation 
and discussion upon older 
learners. 

The cu -ure too often encour- 
ages the stereotype that the 
adult after 60 or 70 is too old 
to participate in civic affairs. 
There is a need to study such 
stereotypes and their effect on 
the older learner. Many of the 
adjustment problems in the 
aging are the resultant of the 
interaction of cultural stereo- 
type and self-concept. In the 
area of the aging much is being 
done to study the adjustment 
of the individual to his environ- 
ment. Basically this involves a 
study of motivations as ex- 


pressed through interests, atti- 
tudes and values. Learning in 
adults will be enhanced as the 
material satisfies their needs 
and wants. In other words, 
learning is a function of ego- 
involvement, or of personal 
meaningfulness. One of the 
greater needs is to study the 
overlapping of ego-involvement, 
meaning and context, values and 
attitudes, and other aspects of 
personality. Is the so-called 
rigidity or inflexibility of the 
aging process a crystallization 
or an integration? Is the person 
who has a diversity of experi- 
ences during maturity less crys- 
tallized and more flexible? Or is 
rigidity the attitudinal harden- 
ing of the arteries? 

In general, much of the data 
about the adjustment of older 
adults comes from the direct 
questionnaire, either formal as 
in the Strong scale or informal 
as in interview procedures. The 
methods themselves need con- 
siderable investigation, yet they 
have yielded valuable data. It is 
now known that the interests of 
adolescence and of adulthood 
are highly related, that social 
attitudes tend to be more crys- 
tallized in older ages, that later 
maturity is not as happy a pe- 
riod as younger ages. The im- 
plications of such facts for the 
educator of the adult and for 
educators of children is that 
education must develop interests 
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in young children and adoles- 
cents. Mastery of skills, control 
of things, and acquisition of 
ideas in childhood and youth 
should affect the way those 
skills, concepts and generaliza- 
tions operate in the adult. There 
is an obvious need for a study 
of the influences of early learn- 
ing upon subsequent utilization 
in adulthood. 

There should be some special- 
ized concern over the way older 
adults respond to the so-called 
projective devices. Is there 
any influence of loss in color 
vision to the responses on the 
Rorschach? Or are the stories to 
the Thematic Apperception Test 
a resultant of the values in the 
literature of an earlier day? 
There is a need to extricate the 
cultural variables from these 
measures of personality. 

In general, many of the per- 
sonality findings about the older 
adult are related to the loss of 
close companionship, feelings of 
inadequacy and dependency, de- 
crease in participation, feelings 
of insecurity and anxiety about 
physical health. The educator 
of adults has developed many 
programs to cater to the needs 
and wants of the older adults. 
Some of the programs have been 
vocational to develop marketable 
skills, some recreational to en- 
courage social and personal par- 
ticipation, and some cultural to 
develop appreciation of the arts 


and sciences. It must be recog- 
nized that, as the number of old- 
sters increases, there will be 
great need to study such prob- 
lems as education of the child, 
the adolescent, and the young 
adult in order to understand the 
nature of the older adult—his 
physiological deficits, his estab- 
lished ways of doing things and 
reacting to situations, his need 
for a sense of independence and 
for participation in affairs. The 
second problem should be to 
study the educational prepara- 
tion for later maturity in terms 
of retirement, social security, 
use of specialized skills as well 
as an understanding of the “‘ex- 
cessive” modifiability of youth 
and children and their “peculiar” 
set of values and standards. 
Much adult education activity 
tends to be remedial—more 
should be propadeutic in the 
sense of giving skills to youth 
and of preparing the younger 
adult for later periods of his 
life. The whole concept of self- 
sufficiency in the adjustment of 
the aging should be studied. 
The recent conference under 
the auspices of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency emphasized the 
problems of the older adult, 
such as employment and employ- 
ability, economic security, living 
conditions, physical health, edu- 
cational opportunities and group 
participation. It also emphasized 
the great need for training 
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professional personnel. Each of 
these many categories suggests 
the need for research and more 
research. The conference report 
should be an invaluable resource 
not only for facts and opinions 
about the aging process but also 
for areas for investigation. 

Since the early 1920’s there 
has been an increase in the 
needs for planned research in 
the aging process. In June, 1949, 
there was published a report of 
the Joint Committee of the 
American Educational Research 
Association and the Department 
of Adult Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association on 
Needed Research in Adult Edu- 
cation. This report suggests sev- 
eral hundred research projects 
emphasizing such areas as the 
learning process, the concept of 
mental deterioration, personal 
adjustment, evaluation of exten- 
sion and other adult educational 
activities, evaluations of com- 
munication, and evaluation of 
specific methods of teaching and 
learning. 

In February, 1948, the Com- 
mittee on Social Adjustment in 
Old Age issued a Memorandum 
on Research in Progress on So- 
cial Science Aspects of Old Age, 


and in September, 1949, the Di- 
vision of Maturity and Old Age 
of the American Psychological 
Association issued a Report of 
Research in Progress on the 
Psychological Aspects of Aging. 
These two surveys of research 
in progress indicate that the 
greater proportion of research 
activities are related to person- 
ality appraisal or personal ad- 
justment of older people or of 
the chronically ill. Included in 
this category are studies of atti- 
tudes of various groups to old 
age and to retirement, the 
changes of interest with age, 
happiness, friendships and sat- 
isfactions and dissatisfactions 
in old age. 

Except as such studies have 
implications for motivation, 
none of the studies deals with 
the how, what and circum- 
stances of the learning of the 
older adult. The primary con- 
cern should be on the precedents 
and sequelae of “learning to ad- 
just to new situations and new 
tasks”. The dearth of material 
on the learning of the adult is a 
most serious deficiency. The 
greatest necessity is to utilize 
research talent to expand this 
area. 
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BRIEF 


New Organization Favored 


The 1950 conference of the 
Department of Adult Education, 
NEA, held in Chicago during 
October, gave overwhelming ap- 
proval to the project of building 
a single national membership 
organization for adult education 
workers. 

Immediately after the confer- 
ence the first steps were taken 
to form a National Organizing 
Committee to prepare the ground 
for the establishment of the new 
organization in May, 1951. The 
formation of the Organizing 


NOTES 


Association for Adult Education 
and the Department of Adult 
Education. 


National Training Laboratory 


The National Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development 
will open its fifth season next 
summer in Bethel, Maine, with 
two three-week sessions instead 
of the usual one. The first will 
be from June 17 to July 6, and 
the second from July 15 to 
August 8. For further infor- 
mation, write to Leland P. Brad- 
ford, director, Division of Adult 
Education Service, National 


Committee was entrusted to a Education Association, 1201 
group of 30 persons selected by Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
representatives of the American ington 6, D. C. 
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A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By A. W. CASS 


YOUR FAMILY 

AND YOUR JOB........... $1.25 
This book is intended for literate be- 
ginners or intermediates in evening 
schools and afternoon classes. It is 
geared to the needs, interests, and abili- 
literate adults who wish to learn Eng- | ties of adults with short stories of every- 
lish for daily needs. - day happenings and many exercises. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld ....... $.50 


An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 
receipts, telegrams, etc. 


Order now or send for complete Catalog AEJ 


NOBLE & sac Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


HOW WE LIVE............. $1.50 


A new book—the first book in this 
modern series of class texts for adult 
education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
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McGraw-Hill Books 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 
New 2nd Edition 


By John S. Brubacher, Yale University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 359 pages, $4.00 


Offers a clear and lucid study of the more important contemporary philoso- 
phies of education from a comparative point of view. The author selects 
the major problems of education and compares the stands of various educa- 
tional philosophies on each problem. 


HOW TO TALK WELL 


By James F. Bender, National Institute for Human Rela- 
tions. 262 pages, $3.50 


Here is a new book which presents the steppingstones to better speech. 
The author explains basic principles of better speech and provides helpful 
chapters on tuning up the voice, articulation, pronunciation, projection, 
developing poise, etc. 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN ACTION 


By Eugene P. Chase, Lafayette College. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Political Science. 464 pages, $4.50 


A very clear, readable account of the origin, activities, and organization of 
the UN. Beginning with a brief discussion of international organization in 
the modern world, the book describes the San Francisco Conference and 
resultant Charter. The second half of the book considers the activities of 
the UN in more detail, arranging them according to duties such as the 
Security Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Court, and dealing functionally 
with each facet of the organization. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE: 
A Handbook for Teachers 


By Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and William S. Vincent, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 437 
pages, $4.50 


Contains a selected sampling of actual practices used by teachers to accomplish 
the many different objectives of education — teaching three R’s, the fields 
of knowledge, citizenship, character, health, and so on. The examples of 
practice are classified according to 21 types of teaching procedure: laboratory 
method, productive experience, individual diagnosis, etc. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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